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POLITICAL. 


FOR THE BOSTON SPECTATOR, 


Tue Declaration of American Independence 
is a state paper, consisting of two distinct 
parts ; the first, a series of general principles, 
considered to be always true, and always in 
force ; the second, a series of positions, illus- 
trating those principles, and shewing specifi- 
cally wherein they bad been violated by our 
lawful and acknowledged government, that of 
Great Britain, which, by defeating the purpos- 
es that government is instituted to effect, had 
not only absolved the people of these then 
ee from al! obligation of allegiance, but 

ad rendered resistance a duty. The occasion 
of this last part was temporary ; but the first, 
if ever good, is as good, as valid, and as im- 
portant now, as ever. 

There must be some very extraordinary 
change indeed in the political circumstances 
of this country, and in publick opinion, if it 


‘ean be considered in any degree improper to 


Tooksback to this instrument, which we have 
been educated to value for the soundness of 
its doctrines, and to respect as embracing 
many of the fundamental maxims; on which 
the political stitutions of free governments 
are founded. 

Let us attend to the wisdom of the fathers 
of our country. 


“ We hold these truths to be self-evident ; 
that all men are created equal ; that they are 
endowed by their Creator, with certain una- 
lienable rights ; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.—That 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed ; that when- 
ever any form of government beccmes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolishjit, and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundation on such 
principles, and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most fikely to ef- 
fect their safety and happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate, that governments. long es- 
tablished, should not be changed for light and 
transient causes ; and accordingly, all experi- 
ence hath shewn, that mankind are more dis- 
posed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing in- 
variably the same object, evinces a design to 
reduce them under absolute despotism, it is 
their right, itis their pury, to THROW OFF 
SUCH GOVERNMENT, and to provide 
new guards for their future security.” 

But when are such principles to be brought 
into operation ? Who are judges of the time 
when they become authoritative and obligato- 
ry? These are important questions. 

It is clear rulers . will zever admit that the 
time bas come. The people therefore, the 
aggrieved people, must be the judges. How 
are they to know when they. ought to “ alter 
or abolish” their form of government? The 


reason of the thing does not point out the far- 
ticular day or month, when their original 
rights reyert ta them, but circumstances will. 
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When ¢o bear is obviously the greatest evil, | to raise a state army at the national expense, 
and when there«is a reasonable prospect of | while the nation, instead of supporting us, im- 


success in the proposed amelioration. Not 


till then. 


THE RECONCILIATION. 


Ir is insinuated, in some of the southern 
papers, that the collision between the general 

overnment and the state of Massachusetts is 
In a train of accommodation! We should 
indeed be happy to learn that such was the 
fact ; because the only measures which will 
quiet Massachusetts, will be equally beneficial 
to the whole republick. The general govern- 
ment, it is suggested, will appoint Governour 
Strong commander m chief of such forces as 
the state may think proper to raise for its 
own defence ; allow him to commission his offi- 
cers; and will promise to reimburse to the 
commonwealth the expense of raising and sup- 
porting these troops. 

Without any intercourse with the govern- 
ment of this state, we venture to say, no such 
propositions will answer, and for this plain 
reason ; they do not conform, in any impor- 
tant point, to the spirit of the governour’s 
message, to the report of the legislature, nor 
to the present necessities of the state. 

From these documents we learn, that the 
evil which the political fathers of this com- 
monwealth seriously apprehend and wish to 
guard against, beside the calamities of war, is 
extreme poverty, if not general bankruptcy. 
The burthens already imposed by the general 
government are distressingly heavy, and yet 
they are but small, compared with the sweep- 
ing taxes, which are now in contemplation. 
The operation of these, if they pass, and there 
is no doubt but they will, will be to drain the 
last cent from the pockets of nine tenths of 
the people. Thus incapacitated from making 
any exertion, we are to be left to raise armies 
and defend ourselves ! If government strip 
us of the means, how can this be accomplish- 
ed? We cannot raise troops but with mon- 
ey. If we give our money to the general gov- 
ernment, to support armies on the frontiers of 
Canada, and in the Floridas, we cannot have it 
to support state troops. 

But we must borrow—involve the state in 
debt, and the federal government wil! pay 
us ! 

The credit of this state is good now ; but 
such a step would ruin it. The state cannot 
give security of itself, for the amount that it 
would be necessary to expen, to render our 
situaiion secure, and the promise of the gene- 
ral government 7s no securiiy, and would be 
considered none. Backed by such a promise 
alone, state paper would not command any 
considerable sum ; for Iet it be observed, the 
Union has owed us a balance of the very 
same kind, for upwards of thirty years, which 
it will not pay. With such a warning, shall 
we trust to future indemnification ? Besides, 
the promises of the government are now accu- 
r.ulating at market, below pal, owing to more 
recent evidence of bad faith. Will such in- 
dorsers enable our state to borrow !—Never. 
The case is a simple and a clear one—if con- 
gress take from us cur resources, it takes 
from us the means of defence, and | ermission 


poverishes us by taxes, is mockery—a gross 
insult. 

Without entering into any discussion of 
right or wrong, we take the following posi- 
tions to be unquestionably true— We cannot go 
on in this war, aéa state, without the use of 
our own resources——and, the general govern- 
ment cannot, and will not suffer us to use our 
own resources. If this may be considered a 
mere opinien now, a few months more will 
reduce it to a demonstration. There is there- 
fore no possible reconciliation between Massa- 
chusetts and the federal government, but in 
PEACE. 

Peace we must have, and Peace we will 
have ; and for the best reasons in the world. 

Ist. Because the war was an. atrocity from 
the first : an infamous sacrifice both of char- 
acter and interest ; a mere plot, got up by an 
unprincipled, aspiring cabal, to secure and per- 
petuate the power of a few, to the ruin of 
thousands and ‘the injury of millions. 

2nd. Because the general government have 
proved themselves as incompetent to the de- 
fence of the country, as they were profligate 
in exposing us to the calamities of war, waged 
against a nation, which would have gladly 
been our friends. 

3d. Because the general government, hay- 
ing thrown the task of defence upon our- 
selves, still extorts from us the sinews of war 
—Pharaoh like, commands us to make brick, 
and takes fromius our straw. 

4th. Because the state of Massachusetts; 
exposed as she is by her extensive sea-coast, 
even were she not smpoverished by the ruin- 
ous edicts and requisitions of Congress, is not 
able to pit herself against Great Britain, as, 
next summer, she must, if war continue. 

Sth. Because Grcat Britain shews a disposi- 
tion to make peace, on terms which would be 
favourable to the iniercsts of Massachusetts, of 
New England, and in fact of all the Atlantick 
States ; wnd not injurious to the nation. 

6th. Because, if the general government 
will not mzke peace, when -it is so ebvicusly 
practicable, the Eastern states can undcubted- 
ly secure this greatest of all blessings, te 
themselves, whenever they Choose, and with- 
out the least danger of civil commotion. @ur 
interests in these eastern states are ons. Pen- 
sions and places still command partizans ; but 
the minions of our oppressors among our- 
selves, will none of them hazard adroft of 
blood against the people—and the fouth, if 
they choose to carry on the war. alone, wills 
find full employment, without. disturbing our 
tranquillity. 

7th. Because it is in our power to turn the: 
tables upon our tyrants) They have made 
war against us and our prosperity, rather than 
against Great Britain. Whenever New-Eng- 
land chooses to say, “ we have done with the 
war,” what follows ?. Probably a. state of 
things which our blind, headlong rulers have 
not yet contemplated—but which she pressures 
of their insupportable measures, may reduce 
to reality, within a few months.—The Eastern: 
states at peace—free from: war-taxes—!'te 
from the danger of invasion, from any qualies 
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—restored to their profitable occupations— 
our farmers busy, preparing their produce for 
the market—our ships again afloat, and our 
commerce reviving with all the wo1ld—wealth, 
begMiiling once more to flow into our seaports 
and spread through the interior—The South- 
ern states; in the mean time, or as many as 
choose it, persevering in the war; sinking 
under enormous taxes ; sometimes attacked 
by the enemy; a/wzys interrour and in arms ; 
cut. off from all intercourse with the world ; 
no revenue from commerce—Flour and rice 
perishing by vermin—-Tobacco rotting—ne- 
groes absconding, if not worse employed— 
stores in cities closed, and plantations lying 
waste. 

Does any political bigot, any determined 
vassal to Madisonian despotism tell me, these 
suggestions are out of order and incendiary— 
This is my reply. The picture I have given 
wiil most certainly present itsclf to every 
New Englandman’s mind, when the horrours 
of next summer’s campaign open upon us— 
when houses, lands, occupations, furniture, and 
clothing are subjected to the intolerable tax- 
es, now preparing by Congress—when we 
must either see ourselves at the mercy of an 
incensed enemy, or glean, after the desolating 
hand of the federal government has passed 
over us, for a remnant of means to keep up 
the unnecessary, self-immolating struegle— 
when the conscript system, now plotting by 
the national legislature, shall drag the father, 
husband, son, and brother, by force, from his 
home and kindred, to fight for the right of 
driving Indians from their own, unconqucred, 
undisputed, unalienated soil! When these 
things present themselves on one hand, as 
they shortly will, the alternative I have de- 
‘scribed will obtrude itself on the mind of the 
multitude, in spite of every artifice to check 
such views. The law of self-preservation 
will then triumph over every subordinate obli- 
gation, In justice it should, and in fact 
it will. 

Under no circumstances do we apprehend 
a fermanent severation of the proper territory 
of the United States ; it is neither to be de- 
sired nor feared. We warn our present 
southern masters to beware livw they make an 
experiment of relative independence ; it may 
teach them a lesson more humiliating than 
the past proofs of New-England’s superior 
prosperity. In the second compact they will 
never see the conditions of the first. Give us 
a new administration, give us peace, and re- 
form may prevent revolution. 


TYRANNY !.. CONSCRIPTION !... WAR UPON 
OUR UNALIENATED RIGHTS ! 


A BILL is now before Congress, of a char- 
acter, which, if it pass into a law, as it proba- 
bly will, sets the Constitution and the spirit of 
the people at defiance. It is headed 


An Act to provide for filling the Ranks of the 
Regular Army by classifying the free White 
Male pofiulation of the United States. 

Sec. |. All the white male Inhabitants be- 
tween 18 and 45 to be classed—classes of 25 
in each, in every Township, Parish, or other 
Territorial Division, are to be made under the 
authority of the U.S. assessors—where there 
are no Assessors under Marshals—asscssors 
and Marshals bound, under penalty to com- 
plete the Classification in a given time. 

Sec. 2. Each class shall furnish one able- 
bodie:' nan between 18 and 45 to serve during 
the War—to be delivered over to the Asses- 
sor or Marshals, and by them to be deliver- 
ed over to the U. S, officers authorised to re- 
° cige him. 
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Sec. 3. Marshals and assessors are to de- 
termine the precincts or territorial Divisions 
of each Class, so that the property in each 
Division shall be as nearly equal as possible— 
and give notice to each resident in the Dis- 
trict of the number of the precinct to which he 
belongs, &c. 

Suc. 4. In case of failure, each Class to pay 
a penalty, which if not paid in days shall be 
collected of the taxable inhabitants of the dis- 
trict In proportion to property real and per- 
sonal to be decided by the Tax list, or any 
other just and equitable standard by which 
the actual wealth of the party may be ascei- 
tained, kc. &ec. 


Every man who has read the Constitution 
knows, that all powers not expressly given to 
Congress, by that instrument, are reserved to 
the several legislatures of the states, or if not 
expressly delegated to them, to the people at 
large. 

Every man who has read the Constitution 
knows, that it provides no mode of access, by 
Congress, to the militia of the United States, 
but by application to the respective state au- 
thorities. 

Yet this bill passes by the state authorities, 
in utter contempt; and, without the least form 
or ceremony, or even saying, dy your leave, 
empowers officers of the federal government 
to class the militia—regulate draughts—drag 
the citizens from their houses and families, or, 
in case any class fails of complying with this 
unconstitutional Turkish requisition, the mar- 
shals are to seize on the property of the delin- 
quents |! 

A measure so outrageous in its nature ; so 
daring and unqualified in the terms, in which 
it is announced ; so distressing to the people 
in its operation, needs no comment. Let it 
come—it will result in good. Jt will wind up 
the career of the President and his cabal ; for 
we doubt whether a single state in the Union, 
however democratick, will submit to it. 
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FOREIGN. A report has reached us, 
said to be brought to Portsmouth, N. H. by a 


gentleman who left Aberdeen, in Scotland, on 
the 3rd of September, that Lord Hill had been 
ordered to Holland, with a part of the force 
destined for America, and that the expedition, 
under him, was, for the present abandoned. 
This news has not been confirmed. 


From Bermuda, we learn, that about a 


thousand troops remained there on the 19th of 


October, but no expedition was preparing from 
that quarter. ‘Two hundred American prison- 
ers were there, destined to England. The ar- 
rival of Admiral Cochrane, who left Halifax 
on the 12th, was daily expected. 
DOMESTICK. Niagara Frontiers Oct. 
19. General Izard crossed Chippewa fiver, 
six miles above the main British army, after a 
skirmish, in which his loss is stated at about 
70, killed and wounded) On the 23d the 
American army had fallen back and were sta- 
tioned opposite Black Rock. In the mean 
time, the British Ontario squadron, now com- 
manding the lake, had passed up to Niagara, 
with considerable reinforcements to General 
Drummond. Since which, and latest, ac- 


counts have arrived from Buffaio, that the 
whole of General Izard’s army, including that 
lately commanded by General Brown, had 
crossed the Niagara, to the American side, 
having first destroyed the works at Fort Eric. 
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Thus ends the invasion of Canada, in that 
quarter. 

Sackett's Harbour. A letter from this post, 
dated the 28th ult. states it as the general 
expectation that an attack will be made on 


that place, in a few days. It is supposed that 
a considerable force,from Sir George Prevost’, 
army, are at Kingston, ready to come over. 

Chesapeake. The British have landed about 
1000 men on Tilgman’s Island, in Choptank 
river, where they have plenty of fresh provis. 
lons, and have prepared themselves comforta- 
ble winter quarters. 

Castine. The British are severing this 
town from the continent by a canal, and are 
actively engaged in making fortifications. The 
naval force remaining there, last Saturday, was 
the frigate Furiese, two brigs of war, a goy. 
ernment schooner and several transports, A 
reiuforcement of 500 troops were shortly ex. 
pected from Halifax. 

A court of inquiry has been held at Ports. 
mouth, composed of Captains Hull and Smith, 
on the loss of the United States ship Adams, 
by which it was decided that the officers and 
crew had done their duty, and they were hon. 
ourably acquitted, 

Spirit of roform. A report by a joint com- 
mittee of the legislature of Connecticut, in fa. 
vour of appointing seven delegates to attend 
the Convention at Hartford, has been accepted, 
by 150 to 30. A communication from the 
Governor of Massachusetts on. this subject 
has been laid before the legislature of Ver. 
mont, by Governor Chittenden. 

Hon. Isaac Tichenor, a federalist, is ap- 
pointed Senator to the Congress of the United 
States, for six years, as successor to Mr. Rob- 
inson, a democrat. 


CONGRESS. The report of the Commit- 
tee of ways and means on Taxes, principally 
occupied the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the 22nd to the 27th of Octo- 
ber. Tax resolutions, have passed by large 
majorities, and been referred to the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means to report bills. 

On the 27th, a letter was communicated 
from the Secretary at war, suggesting the 
principles of the bill, taking the direct com- 
mand of the militia, mentioned under our po- 
liti. al head. 

The subject of taxes was resumed ; a re- 
solve passed in favour of adding 50 per cent. 
to the present duties on foreign merchandise 
retailed 

Ona the 28th a resolve passed in favour of 
establishing a National Bank 93 to 54. 

This bank, according to Mr. Secretary Dal- 
las’s plan, is to embrace a capital of 50 mill- 
ions, 20 to be subscribed by the U. States, in 
6 per cent stock ; and 24 millions by compa- 
nies or individuals, if they choose, in six per 
cent. stock and treasury notes. Six millions 
only are to be paid in gold and silver coin, 
Government are to have a right to borrow 30 
millions, at 6 per cent. 


telat 
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LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
FOR THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 
* 
THE WRITER, Vo. XXV. 

I wave often thought that the class of 
women who are usually denominated old 
maids, instead of the reproach which this tern 
is generally meant to convey, have a conside- 
rable claim to merit, and are really deserving 
of approbation and applause. 

In the early ages of the world, when the 
earth wanted inhabitants, it might be a griev- 
ous complaint not to be able to raise up Chils 
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dren, to people and cultivate it. But why at 
this late period, when the human race have 
multiplied to such an inconvenient excess, as 
that exterminating wars are necessary to thin 
their crowded ranks, we should consider it 
disgraceful to die without descendants, is a 
sort of paradox which I am not casuist enough 
to explain. 

In China, it is said, that the population is 
so immense, that the women throw their chil- 
dren into the canals, because they will not be 
encumbered with more than they can support. 
In such a state,it would surely be more honour- 
able to live an old maid, than voluntarily to ex- 
pose one’s self to such a wretched and unhap- 
py alternative. 

If it were really a moral or religious duty, 
for every female to be married, as it is to be 
honest or to be christened, we could then ac- 
count for the stigma which attaches to a sin- 
gle life, and for the consequent eagerness, in 
some, to avoid the penalty of violating such 
an obligation. Or if it was invariably true 
that every woman, who had sufficient charms 
to engage a lover, was always ready to accept 
of his hand, as soon as it was offered ; if no 
one ever refused to enter the Temple of Hy- 
men, when the gates were ready open to re- 
ceive her, it might be supposed, that the few 
who linger round the walls, were undeserving 
the favours of love, and were of those foolish 
virgins who had not kept their lamps trim- 
med and burning. But we know that this is 
not the case. There are many fine women, 
who have trod the walks of life alone, and 
probably with more pleasure and satisfaction 
to themselves, than if with partners and con- 
nexions, with ‘om they must have shared 
their “ bliss or woe.” 

As we ought not to suppose, that the whole 
business of a womun is to endeavour to get 
married, we have no right to consider those 
who escape, as failing in their enterprize, and 
therefore as incurring the disgrace ofa de- 
feat. 

Many not only very amiable, but sensible 
and desirable women never enter the bonds of 
matrimony ; and,among my acquaintance, there 
are several who are highly respected and es- 
teemed as being Old Maids from principle. 
They have perhaps no unconquerable objec- 
tions to the marriage state, but ohly have not 
preferred it, at the hazard of their peace of 
mind, or the sacrifice of their affections. They 
have not been willing to unite themselves toa 
man of bac character, or of no character at 
all ; and had rather retain their own responst- 
bility and happiness, than to marry a man in: 
cautiously, whose vices might disgrace them, 
or whose ill humour might often pledge them 
ina cup of sorrow. 

Having received a letter from a sensible and 
agrecable old maid, who treats this subject 
very much in the same light in which I have 
been accustomed to view it, I shali give it a 
place, entire, in this paper. 

To “the Writer.” 

Sir,—I am an unmarried lady of forty-live, 
and consequently what the world calls anold 
maid; and although this appellation is gene- 
rally considered as aterm of reproach, yet, for 
myself, I can answer, that I never dreaded it 
as such: on the contrary, I have ever felt 
proud of the spirit and principle which has 
been the occasion of its being applied to me. 
I will not pretend that I was always predeter- 
mined in favour of a life of celibacy, nor deny 
that there are men in the. world with-whom I 
might have been willing to have shared the 
joys and sorrows of life; but I must contless 
that there are so few of these in our days, that 
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I have had little expectation of falling into 
their hands There are many situations in life, 
where a female requires protection ; where 
feebleness denies the power, or delicacy will 
not permit her, to act in her own defence. In 
these cases, there can be no friend so useful 
and disinterested as a busband ; but,as it unfor- 
tunately happens that this connexion often 
brings difficulties, embarrassments, and dis- 
grace, to countervail the advantages of it, it 
is at least prudent in a woman to weigh them 
together, before she inconsiderately binds her 
destinies to another. Considerations like these, 
if they have not kept me aloof from the male 
part of the world, nor induced the ridiculous 
fear, that every man I met would endeavour 
to trepan me into the matrimonial snare, have 
determined me to act considerately in a mat- 
ter, where disappointment or error might em- 
bitter my future life. As I never had an idea 
of shunning the men, I early determined that 
my behaviour amongst them should neither in- 
dicate a desire of their notice, nor a disposition 
to repel such notice with coldness or disdain. 
I was desirous, equally to avoid the’ suspicion 
of wanting a husband, or the affectation of de- 
termining neverto have one. ‘It was a matter 
of little concern to me, whether I was destin- 
ed tobe a wife, or not ; but if this should ever 
happen,I knew I must “be woo’d, and not un- 
sought be won.” How far this was a maxim 
with the young ladies of my time, or those of 
the present day, I shall not undertake to say ; 
but I have often thought the men had more 
“ncouragement given to them,than their mer- 
it generally deserved ; and I have sometimes 
wished that it was not quite so easy a matter 
for a manto get married, who had but few 
qualifications to make the woman he chose a 
happy wife. I should therefore recommend 
to our young ladies, to set a better price upon 
themselves, and not to suffer their persons to 
be bid-off under value. They should consid- 
er themselves as sterling, while most of the 
young men now current have a great deal of 
alloy ; and remember that when bad money 
is cried down, there will be more pure coin 
brought into cireulation. If women would 
frown upon vice and dissipation, men would 
be reclaimed. But, whilst we consider intem- 
perance as frolick, lewdness as gallantry, and 
profaneness and gaming as venial faults that 
time and our influence wiil cure, the age will 
grow worse instead of better, and the preacher 
of morals or religion will find his hopes of 
reformation vain. IL have no wish to increase 
the number of our sisterhood, nor do I envy 


the advantares of any who have surrendered ! 


their independence, and pat theimscives under 
the protection and control of a husband ; but 
I would acquaint all young ladies, who may 
have prejudices against a maiden life, that we 
have many pleasures, and are exempt from 
numerous cares—cares which are so often 
suffered by others, from their dearest friends 
and connexions. In fine, that we are happy, 
and that the best way for them to continue, or 
become so, will be to iive single till they are 
sure of being united to 4 man of character and 
virtue. CHRISTIANA. 


IN PRAISE OF VANITY. 

“© Wuoatramagnanimity there is in praising 
one s self, when not one of our hearers en- 
ters into the merithof the subject. Is it right 
for a good Protestant to leave infallibility un- 
It is im- 
possible to live in such a> state of indifference 
aS not to love and admire somebody, and. who 
should it be but one’s dear inseparable self ? 
How transportivg are the pieasures of vanity ! 
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It is the mirror that reflects one’s image back 
with more than original charms. Narcissus, 
indeed, fell in love with his person, reflected 
by a silver stream, but then it seems the 
youth was handsome ; but vanity is a com- 
plaisant representative, that asks no native 
beauty in the object, but can render deformity 
itself agreeable to the self-beholder. Wanity 
acts the part of every kind of speculum ; it 
lessens the defects, magnifies the beauties,and 
multiplies the merits. If the severe brow of 
wisdom repels thy airy phantoms, how wel- 
come art thou still to the empty head and 
aching heart, thou divine artificer of human 
happiness ! Vanity is a moral mason, that, of 
dirt and straw, can build a palace wall ; and, 
from the worst materials, raise the most su- 
perb architecture. Who would rob frail hu- 
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COW PER. 


Tue general excellence of Cowper’s works 
may be said to consist in their ease, simplici- 
ty, and occasional strength. His defects are, 
that the pursuit of these qualities has often led 
him to their extreme—to the point where 
they cease to be an excellence, and fail into 
their adjacent defect. It is thus that the ease 
of Cowper is too often carelessness, triteness, 
and familiarity. He will appear, in many pas- 
sages, even to his most partial admirers, to 
have adopted Wycherley’s definition of easy 
writing, which is ludicrously said to be, that, 
which every one can write easily. Of that la- 
boured ease, that natural, but not too obvious 
facility, which, with all the effort of labour has 
nothing ofits appearance, he seems to have 
sought or to have attained nothing. His ease 
will be thought to consist in little but the re- 
jection of every thought, sentiment, and im- 
age, the employment of which was an affair of 
labour and difficulty. He has little of rapture, 
and less of sublimity. It is in the same man- 
ner with his simplicity. He is not contented 
with neglecting those tawdry ornaments which 
are indeed the disgrace of our more modern 
poets,—he sometimes passes over those nat- 
ural embellishments, which may be considered 
as the life and soul of poetry. His simplicity 
is thus nothing less than nakedness. His 
moral vein is very discernible, and runs pure 
and unadulterated with any singularity from 
the varying fashion of time and place ; and 
several passages in his poem on “ Truth” are 
highly characteristick of a soul enamoured of 
her divine dictates. A single instance will at 
the same time serve to mark the neatness and 
even sublimity of the thought, and the rough, 


unmanageable structure of the numbers— 


«Oh ! how unlike the complex work of man, 
Heaven’s easy, art"®ss, unincumber’d plan? 

No 
No clustering ornaments to clog the pile ; 
From ostentation as from weakness, free, 


meretricious graces to beguile, 


It stands like the Cerulean arch we see, 
Majestick in its own simplicity— 

Inscribed above the portal from afar, 
Conspicuous as the brightness ofa star, 
Legible only by the Mightness that they give, 


Stand the soul -quickening words—Belicve: and tige:? 


Notwithstanding the  sesguifedalie verba,' 
which abound through all his didactick poenrsy 
the reader is much relieved at the close of 
his verse, by the natural and casy turn of the 
period, which in. some measure repays hiny 
for the briays through which he mustegather 
the fruit. [ Monthly Regéster, 
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A MUSICAL EAR EXPLAINED. 


{I have been disposed to consider a musical car, or 
> the aptitude and power of this organ to discriminate 
Between coincident and dissonant sounds, to be 
.. @mere accident of attention or perception, in very 
early life. But if the following remarks are sup- 
ported by anatomical observation, sensibility to con- 
cord and discord is owing to a physical conformation 
of the auditory organ. ] 


Tue difference between a musical ear and 
one which is too imperfect to distinguish the 
different notes in musick, appears to arise en- 
tirely from the greater or less nicety with 
which the muscle of the malleus renders the 
membrana tympani capable of being truly ad- 
justed. If the tension be perfect, all the va- 
riations produced by the action of the radiated 
muscle, will be equally correct, and the ear 
truly musical ; but, if the first adjustment is 
imperfect, although the actions of the radiated 
muscle may still produce infinite variations, 
none of them will be correct : the effect, in 
this respect, will be similar to that produced 
by playing on a musical instrument which is 
not in tune. The hearing of articulate sounds 
requires Jess nicety in the adjustment, than of 
inarticulate or musical ones; an ear may there- 
fore be able to perceive the one, although it 
is not fitted to receive distinct perceptions 
from the other. 


The nicety or correctness of a musical ear : 
‘ being the result of muscular action, renders 


it, in part, an acquirement ; for, though the 
original formation of these muscles in some 
ears renders them more capable of arriving at 
this excellence, early cultivation is still neces- 
sary for that purpose ; and it is found that an 
ear, which upon the first trials seemed unfit to 
receive accurate perceptions of sounds, shall, 
by early and constant application, be rendered 
tolerably correct, but never can attain excel- 
lence. There are organs of hearing in which 
the parts are so nicely adjusted to one anoth- 
€r, as to render them capable of a degree of 
correctness in hearing sounds which appears 
preternatural. 

_ Children, who during their infancy are much 
in the society of musical performers, will be 
naturally induced to attend more to inarticu- 
Jate sounds than articulate ones, and by these 
means acquire a correct ear, which, after lis- 
tening for two or three years to articulate 
sounds only, would have been attained with 
more difficulty. 

* This mode of adapting the ear to different 
sounds, appears to be one of the most beauti- 
ful applications of muscles in the bedy ; the 


mechanism is so simple, and the variety of ef- | 


fects so great. 


GESSNER’S OPINION OF THEOCRI. | 
T 


US. 


“I HAVE ever considered THEocritus as the 
best model of pastoral composition. In_ his 
writings, we find simplicity of manners and 
feelings best preserved; he was.a nice ob- 
server of every minute circumstance that re- 
lates to the pastoral and simple charms of na- 
ture ; in his idyls we meet something besides 
roses and lilies. His descriptions are not the 
efforts of a mind crowded with, common-place 
and obvious images : they possess the beautiful 
simplicity of nature, from which they appear 
every one to have been copied. He has giv- 
en to his swains the highest degree of artless 
innocence ; they speak sensations, as if their 
pure and uncorrupted hearts lay on their lips ; 
and every image which ornaments: their poe- 
try, is drawn from their usual occupations, or 
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Jove, let thy mighty hand o’erthrow 
The baffied malice of my foe ; 


from the natural objects which surrounded 
them. Their dialogues display no epigram- 
matick wit, or scholastick precision. He pos- And may this child, in future years, 

sessed the rare and difficult art of infusing into Avenge his mother’s wrongs and tears. 

their songs that sweet and simple negligence, — 

which reminds us of the infancy of poetry-| «45 WIND PASSETH OVER IT, AND IT 1s 
He knew how to give to their strains the soft GONE. 

tones of innocence, such as they must have 

breathed, when the pure sensations of an un- I saw a dew-drop, cool and clear, 

corrupted heart kindled the fancy, and filled Dance on a myrtle spray ; 

it with all the most lively and pleasing images Fair colours deck’d the lucid tear, 

which nature can supply. It is true, that the Like those which gleam and disappear 

simplicity of manners, which still existed in When showers and sunbeams play 

his own age, must have facilitated this task Sol cast athwart a glance severe, 
to the poet: a pointed and epigrammatick - And scorched the pearl away, 
style was not then considered the zenith of : 
perfection, nor had the allurements of wit then 
obtained a preference over the more solid ac- 
quirements of judgment and taste.” 


High on a slender, polish’d stem, 
A fragrant lily grew : 

On the pure petals many a gem 

Glitter’d a native diadem 
Of healthy morning dew : 

A blast of lingering winter came, 
And snapp’d the stem in two 


GRAY. 


“ Great obscurity is unpardonable in a po- 
et. The use of poetick description, is, by the 
assistance of numbers, melody, and fiction, as it 
were, to transfuse the soul of the bard into the 
bosom of his auditor, and raise a new creation 
of wonders before unknown to him: but, to af- 
fect powerfully, it is necessary in some degree 
to understand; the moment we quit the 
thread, we are lost in the labyrinth ; the wand 
of the magician is broken, and we are disap- 
pointed and discouraged. If the obscurity. of 
the poet convert the garden of nature, into 
which he had conducted us, into a misty des- 
ert ; if we no longer be affected, the moment 
this sable curtain is spread before his scenery, 
how strongly does this objection apply to Mr. 
Gray’s most celebrated poems !” 


Fairer than morning’s early tear, 
Or lily’s snowy bloom, 
Shines beauty in its vernal year, 
Bright, sparkling, fascinating, clea: 
Gay, thoughtless of its doom ! 
Death breathes a sudden poison near, 
And sweeps it to the tomb. 


THE HUMMING BIRD. 


(Tue following beautiful lines on the Huw»ine Brinn, 
are from the pen of a celebrated Spanish scholar, 
Raphael Landivar, a native of Guatimala, and are 
extracted from his Rusticatio Mexicana We 
should be very glad to be favoured with a poetical 
translation. } 


———— 


POETRY. 


Nix tamen exiguo novit prestantius orbis 
Colibrio dulcis spoliato murmure vocis,* 
Sed claro tenues penna radiante per artus. 
Exiguum corpus, forsan non pollice majus, 
(Quod rostro natura parens munivit acuto 
Atque artus ferme totos xquante volucris.) 
Induit aurato viridantes lumine plumas, 
Et varios miscet tractoa sole colores. 
Ille volat rapidum Zephyrum superante volatu, 
Et raucum penn? tollit stridente susurrum. 
Roscida si vero fragranti educere flore 
Mella velit rostro, viresque reducere membris, 
(Quippe alia quacumque negat se pascere mensd) 
Sistitur in medio concussis aére pennis, 
Nectareum donec tereti trahat ore liquorem. 
Ast adeo prompte subtiles concutit alas, 
Ut vigiles fugiant oculos, ludantque citate ; 
Suspensamque putes volucrem super zxthera filo, 
Sin autem sylvis borealis bruma propinquet, 
Plusque vagus solito frigescat Jupiter imbre, 
Frigida precipti linquit Colibrius arva 
Nostra fuga, linquitque levi viridaria penna 
Et longGm montis nigris absconditus umbris 
Indulget placido, ceu Progne arguta sopori, 
Dum luces Aries stellatis noctibus xquet, 
Verque novum pratis antiquum reddat honorem. 

Rusticatio Mexicana, \ib. xiii., v. 217, 242. 


FROM METASTATIO. 


Gextix Zephyr, as you fly, 

Should you meet my lovely fair, 
Softly whisper, “ you’re a sigh,” 

But do not tell whose sigh you are, 


Limpid Streamlet, should my dear 

Cross your current as you flow, 
Murmuring tell her, ‘* you’re a tear,” 

But not whose eyes have swoll’n you sa, 


DANAE AND HER CHILD. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF SIMONIDES, 


Wuen the wind resounding high 

Bluster’d from the northern sky, 

be When the waves in stronger tide 

~ Dash’d against the vessel’s side, 
Her care-worn cheeks with tears bedew’d, 
Her sleeping infant Danaé view d, 
And trembling still with new alarms, 
Around him cast a mother’s arms. 

‘* My child, what woes does Danaé weep ! 
But thy young limbs are wrapp’d in sleep. 
In that poor nook, all sad and dark, 
While lightnings play around our bark, 
Thy quiet bosom only knows 
The heavy sigh of deep repose. 
The howling wind, the raging sea, 
No terrour can excite in thee ; 
The angry surges wake no care, 
That burst above thy long deep hair ; 
But couldst thou feel what I deplore, 
Then would I bid thee sleep no more. 
Sleep on, sweet boy ! still be the deep ! 

(Oh could 1 lull my woes asleep !) 


* « Avicula hec Colibri in America Meridionali, in Septentrio- 
aali vero Chupa-mirto dicitur.”” Note by Landivar .« 
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